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ABSTBACT t 

.This research report examines various teacher aim 

student behaviors and their effects on academic achievement. Pupil - 

achievement levels were .assessed before and after ^observing and 

recording teacher and Student behaviors occurring in the classroom. 

Correlational data was collected from these classroom observations 

and* program evaluations.- The first half of the report detailed 

research limitations, cognitive and affective aspects of learning, 

* socioeconomic status as * predictor of achievement, teacher 

function*, and a conceptual model for examining pupil experience. The 

second half interpreted the research results. Factors having a 

positive correlation to student achievement were,[time, student 

'participation and cooperation, 'direct teaching methods, praise, 

teacher use of evaluative feedback, establishment and implementation 

of reasonable, conduct rules, clarity, and small group insfcructipn. 

Among the negative achievement factors were indirect teaching 

methods, belittlement of pupils, peer pressure, control, and 

unsupervised individual and small group work. Final conclusions, 

references, a*d tables follow tbe~ report.' K3) 
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I. A Conceptual Framework for Reviewing and Conducting Teacher 
Effectiveness Research 

If some ancient and enterprising Greek had thought to ask the 
(Oracle of Delphi "What are the characteristics, attitudes, beliefs, 

/competencies, skills and above all, behaviors, of an effective teacher?" 

/ \ < • ' • • 

I the history and the state of research on the question of effective 

/ teaching would surely be far different than it 'is. - If, as we suspect, 

there' was less than divine wisdom operating and the oracle had res- -t- 

ponded with a definitive description of such a universally effective 

teacher model, we should surely have recognized It for tie myth that it 

is a long time ago* Most certainly, we would have recognized the mytho- 

logical and monolithic nature of an ideal model as our public education 

system expanded to include a broader range of age groups sorted into 

grade's and levels) and broadened into a multiplicity of subject matter, 

♦ 

0 

curricula and' tracks. If educational researchers had been confronted 
with such a myth, not of their own making, then surely they, like 
researchers in other areas, would have been profitably engaged from 
the very beginning in de-mythologizing the demigod of the model teacher 
to uncover the truths caught up in that myth. 
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But the question was never posed to an ancient oracle, and the 

course of research devoted to the questions of effective teachers and 

eff;e<*ive*teaching has been as arduous and tortuous as any Greek hero's 

.... • « ' . . ^ 

search for his prize-. The idea, or in truth, the vision of a "model," 

"ideal," or "effective" teacher, apart from theories of teaching and 

methodologies, seems to have spfcung full grown from the research com- 

msilty itself. And, like the face of Helen that launched a thousand 

ships, the vision of the ideal teacher launched a thousand or more 

research studies questing for those characteristics (called presage 

variables by researchers) that would personify that monolithixj model. 

the search was underway to identify any characteristic— sex, age, 

ethnicity, personality, education, experience, socio-economic status, 

committment to t^ching— anything that would prove to be a universal 

^dictor of pupil achievement and a characteristic generic to effec- 

tive teachers. But today we can examine the reported research and 

comprehensive reviews of that research (Barr, 1948? Ryans, 1960? 

Getzels and Jackson, in Gage, 1963?- Posenshine and Purst, 1973? 

Durikin and Biddle, 1974? Medley, 1977) and still find unanswered the 

question posed by R. 1. Gotham in 1945 (Barr, 1945) : 

What measurable relationship exists between a teacher's 

. personality as appraised through the use of certain rating 

scales and as measured by certain tests of personality, 

and her ability to produce measurable^ change %n her 

* pupils? (p. 157) 



What this body of past research tells us is that, taken singularly, 
none of these presage variables consistently predicts a positive gain 
or change in pupils.. It does riot tell us how teacher characteristics 
translate into identifable classroom behaviors that cou^d produce 
changes in pupils or how these characteristics could be used to inform 
the process of teacher training. Because of these and other problems 
, in applying this model, it is hardly surprising that 
researchers have changed the focus of the* search from 
teristics to teacher behaviors. 

The question for study has npjg become "What measv 
ship exists between a selected teacher behavicf as 
the use of rating scales and/or as measured by obsei 
ments, and significant gains from pre-test to postH 

perf ^ < 

For the past 15 "years or so, research in the rirea oi 
teaching effectiveness has been characterized by the shii 
we have just described, and by increased funding. A great 
funding has come from the federal government to support 
investigators and institutions established by the Federal 
for the express purpose of advancing research. This has 
' possible to do larger studies with full-time investigators 
made both expertise and technological equipment more accessib|je. • - 

It does not seem unreasonable to expect this oontoinatkJn 
expertise and expenditures to materialize into a sound foundation of 
research informatiun that will be useful in informing ' \ 





policy maters,, teacher education program developers, or corqpetency- 
based performance standards for teachers and pupils. But to put it 
bluntly, that, broad and that applicable, and that sound a research 
foundation has not yet been achieved. There is credible information 
related to very specific areas of research; there are several strong 
trends der ived from cumulative research findings; and there are a 
number of studies that offer some supportive findings for theory- ' 
based hypotheses. With careful attendance to limitations, all of this 
information can be helpful to those responsible for policies, practices, 
and programs in public education. It is the intent of this paper 
tso provide fchat information, together with those interpretations 
and explanations that can legitimately be derived from the current 
research reported in the literature. 

limitations of the Research 

One pf the mast pervasive limitations of the research in this 
area is that which applies directly to the breadth of the information 
base and, therefore, to the. applicability of the research-based infor- 
» nation— namely, that the bulk of the research is concentrated at the 
primary and elementary levels, and is noticeably lacking at the 
junior high and secondary levels. Within these levels, there is again 
a concentration on two subject-matter contexts, reading and mathematics, 
and almost total reliance on standardized achievement tests in these 

* * - 

two subjects as criterion measures. But while these limitations are, 
of course, restrictive, they could als >. be considered a reflection o* 
the responsiveness pf the research community to the present concerns 



of today's educators who are intent upon iitproving^ the basic skills 
acquisition of all pupils. 

Another limitation that mast be considered relates to the "sound- 
ness" of the studies that comprise the foundation of research-based 
information, ttiere are a great nuttoer of studies done each year that 

i 

f * • 

appear in journals or as unpublished dissertations and al£houejh many of 
them make for interesting and pirovocative reading, they cannot meet 
the necessary criteria of genefalizability or reliabilit/that must 
' be applied in creating an information base. This simply means that 
some studies are tone* in circumstances that make their findings spec- y 
■ i!fic to that one research population; seme use instrummta of q&estion- 
aoXe reliability or validity* and, more often, studies are reported 

\ 

without adequate descriptive or definitive information- *ith regard 
to research populations, procedures, methodologies, and the variables 
under study. In a recent review of current research literature in 
the area of teacher effectiveness covering 289 studies (Medley, 1977), 
only 14 survived the application d£ four criteria that the author 
' considered essential to the formation of a sound researcj&lbaf^. 

The final, and probably most important, limitation of^the present 
research has to do with qualifications that must be placed on even 
that which is considered to be "sound" research. The purpose of the 
majority of the current studies is to identify relationships between 
teacher behavior and pupil outcome which take the form of process- 
product studies, reporting their findings as process-product correla- 
tions. Correlational studies do not establish cause and effect 



relationships. Even if the same relationship between a process and 
product variable is- reported under different circumstances, we will 
have advanced our Knowledge of circumstances, but not proof of a cause 
anC effect relationship between the process and product variables. 
Since effective teaching inplies causation, it is important to note 
that such behaviors "must ultimately be derived from experimental 
rather than correlational studies, so that causation can be inferred" 
(Borioh, 1977, p. 11). • 

* • * 

It is from this "predictive" element of correlational research 
studies that useful interpretations are inferred, and it is the re- 
sponsibility of the interpreter not to extend interpretations and 

V 

applications beyond the circumstances of the cited study without at 
least calling attention to that departure. 

these limitations and qualifications will explain why there are 
few, if any, oracular pronouncements provided in this paper. An 
awareness of these limitations may also serve to increase a reader's 
tolerance for the constantly hedging language of "appears," "seems to 
indicate," and "suggests" that can be highly irritating after a very 
short tine. This language will be most noticeably 'present when we are. 
considering the research on the relationship between teacher behaviors 
and pupils' self-concepts. Al thought the scope of the reported research 
is not as limited by grade level or subject context, it is considerably 
more limited by the inconsistencies of defined or described dimensions 

* 

of the studied variables and the validity and reliability of the 
instruments employed. However, we can state, without qualification, 
that slow and cautious though the progress may be in .identifying 



relationships between teaching behaviors and pupil outcomes measured 
by dhanges or gains in academic performance (cognitive criteria) , it 
is at full gallop *foen compared to the progress so far attained In 
the search for relationships between teacher behaviors and pupil 
outcomes measured by gains or changes in seff-referenced dimensions 
(affective criteria). / 

there is a substantial amount of information to be considered * 
even in the light of all the foregoing imposed limitations. In only 
14 studies, meeting all of his applied criteria, Medley (1977) still 
found over 600 important relationships between teacher behaviors and 
pupil outcomes. Fortunately, a great number of these relationships 
appear across studies and can be considered together. 

Cognitive and Affective Aspects of the learning Bxp^ience » ^ 

Every fcupil has experienc x first-hand both the affective aspects 
of cognitive activities (e.g;, being asked, |rom the beginning of his/her 
icnoolingf experience, "How do you like school?" ) # ; and every pupil has 
experieneed cognitive aspects of affective activities (e.g., being 
similarly aSked,- "And how are you doing in school?") . ' Educators have 
philosophically recognized the unity of cognition and affect in the 
&assroom experience; but in classroom practice, as £n research, there 
is often an imposed dichotomy of the two. 

What to* teach and how to teach it best are cognitive objectives? 
but learning the ob^cttves, in the way that they are taught, is an 
experience that includes not only cognitive but affective components. 



By far the majority of the research has addressed the cognitive side of 
the equation, because education has been interpreted as primarily a 
cognitive experience and the purpose of research is to iitfarove the 
cognitive products. Relatively little attention has been, paid to 
oc^leroentary i a |>ife v eroents in the affective products of education. 

• the inadequacy of such a dualistic approach to the experience of* 
«a>oblin# is caught in the following quotation from Piagets 

there is a constant parallel between the affective and in* 
tellectual life throughout childhood and adolescence. Hiis state- 
ment will seem surprising on$ if one all&qpts to dichotomize 
the life of the mind into emotions and thoughts. But nothing 
could be more false or more superficial. . . . 

Of course af ffectivity is always the incentive for actions. . . 
since. affectivity assigns value to activities and distributes 
energy to them. But affectivity is nothing without intelligence. 

m * 

Intelligence furnishes affectivity with its means and clarifies • 
its ends. ... • 

Intelligence, thus neither begins with knowledge of .the 
self nor of tilings as such bu| with knowledge' of their inter- 
action, and it is by orienting itself thus simultaneously 
toward the two poles of that interaction that intelligence 
organizes the world by organizing itself, (quoted in Rubin, 
1973, p. 142.) ' 

0 
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Ite question for educ&tlonal policy makers is, -accordingly* 
*Hcw can a public education program be similtaneously oriented - toward 
tjbese two, poles in order to produce knowledgeable students?" • We have . 
always expected our programs and policies to produce students with 
certifiable levels of academic achievement/ We have always expected 
the experience of schooling to produce students with respect for learn- 
ing respect for authority, respect and value for property, and a value 
for honesty. "Good* schools are those that have records of consis- 
tently high academic achievement and consistently low records of 
pupil disciplinary problems.- "Poor" schools are those that reverse 
the hlgis and lows of these ^o categories. Both of these categories, 
learning and discipline, are solid representations of very real, pupil 
behaviors* 4hey do not represent the dichotomy of cognitive and* 
affective aspects of education, but the very real parallel of the 
intellectual and the af fective as it is experienced in the lives of 

4 ' * 

students, ttiey have good schooling experiences and poor schooling 
experiences; they get good .educatic>is and poor educations.^ 

ttie paralleling of the .cognitive and af fective should occur in the 
schooling, experience, but this is where the dichotomy is most often 
iu^osed. It is inposed by those educators who think of education only 
in terms of "trade-offs" between cognitive and affective outcomes. It 
is also ia|)Osed by those educators wfoo think of cognitive objectives 
as ifcnatural intrusions in .the idyll of childhood, lo- maintain sinul- 
taneous orientations is not to polarize on the parallels, but, to utilize 
them for the process of creating good educational experiences. 

V 
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In the face of declining scores on reading and mthewftfO.es tests 
as a natiorjwide phenomenon, W educators: and policy-makers have y 
called for an Sawediate "back to basics" itove/a credible but only 
partial solution tx) the problems revealed in those scores and in 
other survey of .literacy and, delinquency; It is not difficult to 
say: "Prior to pronation from one grade level to the next, all students 
must dsneristrate grade level prof iciency in the content areas of 
reading, mathematics, and language skills in.acoordance with the 

standards established by the \ Tests of Academic 

Achievement." She difficult task will be, as it has always been,'. to 
make the values, beliefs, and goals expressed for pupils by society 
the operating values, beliefs, and goals of .all pupils in the 
system. t . 

•^f^mi^ojto tom (SES) as *a Predictor 6f Pupil Experience 

At present, the best predictors of pupil academic achievement are 
pupil IQ and pupil SES. Pupil IQ represents the^cogrtitiye, and indicates 
the potential for achieving academic objectives. Pupil SES is eonprised 
• of a plexus of environmental and experiential factors (including values, 
beliefs, and goals) that represents the affective. • 

pupil SES predicts no£ only academic success or failure, it: pre- . 
olots life expectancy mental and physical health, juvenile' delinquency 

% * * 9 * 

and adult criminality, property owner ship, and employment. It is a 
fact of our national life that low SES as a category subsumes,- with 
but few exceptipns, all of our cultural and racial .minorities. The 
'word "pupil" has no influence' over the designation of SES, and if SES , 

# 
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is a predictor for the nature' of peoples' life experiences, it hardly 

-seems reasonable to exempt .SES as a predictor of the nature of the' 

* . * — : — " 

t • • 

schooling experience, while using it as a predictor pf the outcomes. 

It is pupil SES that .largely accounts for a pupil's match or 
mismatch with the institutionalized language, culture, values, be- 



havioral schema, and concept formations found in 'our public school 

* * 

systems. Our public schools- are all representative of middle-class 

H 

or 'low economic areas (Yee, 1969) . t .!Ihe high, middle, or low SES 

* • • • 

designations for schools used in educational research refer to char- 

* * 

actefistics of the pupil populations and not to the values, beliefs, 
or goals that will be encountered by the pupil during the schooling 

♦ 

SES as a Predictor of Achievement 



In a recent article the Director of the Nati6nal Institute of Edu- 



cation stated: 



... in arguing that it 'is unreasonable to expect education by 
itself to equalise income.; and eliminate' social class, I am not 
taking the position that education should endorse the status quo. 
To the contrary, one of the major goals -of the &E is to promote 
equality of educational opportunity. We limit our' charge, how- 
ever, to reducing the predictive .value of race, sex, and clasi 
on academic performance. (Graham, 1979, p. 26) " 



Certainly the eradication of these variables as predictors of per- 

• •';». »•-..• 

formance is an admirable goal. The problGm, however, is that SES pre- < 

, ■ ' * ' ' ' 
diets not only achievement but also t£e nature of the experiences which 

•pupils will have in the classroom.' Pupils, from middle and high SES 

backgoruitis will have values and learned behaviors largely congruent 

with the values and expected behaviors of those plassroGms. Pupils 1 - 

■ ♦ 

from leg SES backgrounds will have values and learned behaviors largely 

at 'odds with the classroom milieu. When SES, is uSjsd in research as a 

♦ 

global pupil characteristic, it does not differentiate between those 

* \ * • 

pupils whose cognitive abilities are inadequate to the learning tasks 

...•-••—'*"*• • - ' • ' > * 

(Iq5 .and those pupils of adequate ability whose values and attitudes 

render the learning tasks themselves irrelevant. 

t * 

Researchers, then, have used SES as a global characteristic sub- 
mitring both cognitive and affective aspects of the educational process. 
Do teachers, *who are in charge of pupil experiences, use criteria that 
go within and beyond .pupil SES to make their predictions of p^ils* . 

» 

academic successes or 'failures? Willis (1972) identified four criteria 

* 

that teachers use in. predicting achievement. 

According to Willis, the four criteria most highly correlated with 

t 

accurate teacjier estimates of pupil performances were (1) "attention \o the 
teacher," (2) "level of maturity as assessed by the teacher," (3) "self- 
confidence," and (4) "ability to work without supervision." These 
were described as initial assessment criteria, that is, criteria used - 
before teachers had access to pupil information and before they had 
spent much time observing and interacting with pupils in the classroom. 
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•The first criterion, attending to the teacher, is a pupil response 

t£*t wouia demonsjtrate, if not an interest in the subject, at least 

a value 'for the teacher's authority and proper performance of the 

pupil role, in other words* obedience. The second criterion is one 

again of appropriate, social behavior within the %lassroom context. 

It is "immature" to fight, grab things away, destroy or misuse property, 

talk* out or use an "outdoor" voicV and so on. To be self-oonf ident, 

the third criterion, is to be able to handle the exigencies of being a 

pupil without having to rely * <o^ other pupils' or the teacher; ind the 

* • 

fourth criterion, the ability to work without supervision, has within 
it the ability to follow directions, to apply learned skills, and 
not become a disruptive nuisance. In other words, the pupil who 
rated ni#i on all four of these criteria would have a pretty good grip 
on the pupil role, a reasonable understanding of the pupil's place and 
purpose in tt« classroom, and an interest in what was going on. It 
is clear then that teachers use a model of pupil behavior defined 
largely ih middle class terms to predict pupil achievement in their 
classrooms.' f 

These are simply not the behaviors of low SES pupils as they are 
reported in the research literature. For example, Rist -{Note 1>, who did 

i 

what would now be- 'described as a study of a classroom "ecosystem,'' 
observed a black ki!ndergarden teacher and her 30 black pupils over * 
an extended period of time. He found that pupils who were from 
families with higher income levels, higher, education, better dressed/ 

i 

15 
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* ■ 

and speaking in what was described as "SJ^ndard American English," 
were placed at the table nearest the -teacher .and assessed by the teacher 
as having more "ability" to learn. Pupils at. the other twD tables who' 
spoke in a dialect were described as "not having any idea what was 
going on in the classroom." The teacher presented the lessons directly 
to Table 1, interacted with them far more frequently, and gave them 

i 

more praise and priveleges. Accortog to Rist, these pupils were sent 
on to the first grade and were conflhued in these "ability" groupings 

in spite of the fact that some pupils from Tables XX and III scored 

{ • 

higher on an IQ test given at the end of the year than some of the 

pupils at Table I. 

Xn-a more recent study, Copeland (Note 2*j offers this descrip- 

tion of two classrooms and tfce pupil behavior observed: 

Classroom A, a fourth grade class, was located in a 
racially and ethnically mixed school and contained a large 
proportion of under-achieving students. 

m Classroom B, a third- fourth combinaj|faon, was located in 
a school in an affluent, upper-middle and upper class. neigh- 
borhood. The students were from predominantly profession- 
oriented families. Though some students exhibited, learning . ° 
difficulties, the majority^ were at or above grade level in 
achievement. 

* ** 

In the subsequent descriptions of pupil classroom behavior, Class- 
room A "pupils are described as attending to the teacher only if located 
near the teacher; and Classroom B pupils as attending in the majority 

'-■ 16 
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wherever they were located. Pupils in Classroom A called out ("shouted" 

is the word used) their answers to teacher questions without permis- 

sion and answered when they were inclined to do so. Pupils in Class- . 

room B raised their hands for permission and waited for permission to 

speak. 

In their research on effective teaching, Brophy and tfvertson (Note 3) 
found that less effective teachers of low SES pupils had more disru^ive 
and deviant behavior in their classrooms and used more criticism and 
controlling statements;' while more effective teachers had less deviance 
and disruption in their classrooms and used less criticism and con- 
trolling statements. 

* 

The. Brophy and Evertson research provides a good illustration of 
the cotrplexifcies involved', in interpreting correlational studies. 
Remembering that nore* and less effective teachers were defined solely 
by pupil, achievement gains, we cgi make two different interpretations 
of the obtained data. On the one hand, we can infer that more effec- 

* * • 

tive teachers maintain more orderly classrooms, with pupils who meet the 
four criteria discussed above. Or we can infer that less orderly 
pupils, not meeting those sane criteria, result in less effective ^ 

teaching behaviors, i.e. lower academic achievement. 

As another link between pupil s£s and teachers' expectations or 
predictions of academic success ft failure, Mazer (1971) found that 
teadbers given photographs of male and female, black and white pupils, 
with sets^f SES descriptions alternated among them wjere inclined to 
use pupil SES rather than sex or race as the* basis for predicted 
academic performance. 
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on teaches? effectiveness does not, as a rule, 
Setfc at matins academic achievement in relation to 

'$$mM£fa& teacher .behaviors or practices. The realm of feupil exper- 
ience and the iirpact of certain behaviors on pupil self-concept is, 
this tine, largely unexzm&ied. There is every reason to believe 
4m%, artfte evidence is acewuLated, and as repeated questions are 
raided with regard to the differential effects of certain teacher 
bgha^rs^oti different types of students, and possible conflicts 
between cognitive and affective outcomes, a sound basis of research 
ilifbsmation will be developed in that area, along with a were adequa 
oeooept of teacher effectiveness. After making a apprehensive 
of the studies in teacher effectiveness to which we have already 

referred, ti smy m7B) ^tm ^^^^^ : 

one largely "unanswered question about the nature of 
teacher effectiveness is whether a teacher who is effective in 
producing one kindc* gain with one kind of pupil may also be 
expected! to be equally effective in producing other kinds of - 
gains with other kinds of pupils* is teacher effectiveness 
general or specific to the kind of. pupil taught and the 

„ * 

• kind of outoomi measured?;, This ppint is of particular inte- 
rest as it applies to cognitive versus affective outcomes. 
Do teachers who produce relatively rapid gains in reading and 
arithmetic do so at the expense* of pupils • attitudes toward 
school or their self-esteem? (p. 18) 
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This is a timely question since of the 14 studies included in 
his review^ five used only 1 low SES pupil populations, four were 
studies done with only high SES subjects, and the remaining fiveused a 
ccnljjLnation of high and lew SES pupils for comparison. 

What the educator considers an educational program covering the 
so|pol curriculon, athletics, aesthetics, and social events— the 
pupil experiences* What researchers consider to be variables of the 
•^Ocess"--teachers , praising, questioning, sequencing, grouping, 
and classroom management behaviors— the pupil experiences, fliose 
experiences can be pleasurable or painful, satisfying or frustrating, 
exciting or boring, threatening or affirming, and ~educating. - 

We would suggest, then that the desire to eradicate SES as a 
predictor of pupil academic achievement must be preceded by a willing- 



ness to examine through research the nature of SES as a predictor of 
tte Wil's spooling experience, and by a willingness to explore ways 



to modify tho^s experiences which take pupil SES into account. By* 
following suefo a course, we will be able to g6 within and beyond pupil 



A Conceptual Model to Examining Pupil Experience 

?te process of education is intended to change pupils from a 
'precondition of "not knowing" to a post-condition of "knowing,'* in 
accordance with a prescribed curriculum. Hie pupil is always the 
target of change in every educational process, and the schooling 
*> experience is the treatment designed to effect the prescribed change. 
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It isy therefore, the pupil's characteristics as a learner that nwst 
be depressed by the treatment, or educational process. This para- 

dipi can be diagramed as a very simple change model as noted in Table 1. 

— — — • ' ✓ 



Insert Table 1 here 



If by applying this construct, tie can predict from pupil char- 
acteristics to positive and negative pupil outcomes, then we have 
identified the positive or negative effect of the treatment. If the 
cognitive ability of a pupil predicts successful or unsuccessful / 

T ' ... ■' t 

outcomes, then we can suspect the treatment and/or the unsuccessful 
outcomes as being matched or unmatched to pupil characteristics. 
If pmll SBS is used as a global descriptor of pupil characteristics 
to predict successful or unsuccessful pupil outcome, we cannot ascertain 
whether the outcome reflates to pupil learning characteristics or to 
experiential and environmental characteristics or both. We can only 
conclude from such predictions that either the process or the pre- 

V 

scribed outcomes or both were matched or/^tatched with pupil charac- 



teristics. 



\ 



. Appendix A presents a model for conceptualizing teacher effective- 
ness drawn from Table 1 and based on Input variables (pupil character- 
istics) , change process variables (teacher characteristics, subject 
matter) and outcome variables (cognitive and affective pupil outcome 
measures) . We have attempted to provide a reasonably ootrplete list of 
the input, change process, and outcome correlates of effective teaching 
and, where possible or appropriate, we have attempted to indicate possible 
ranges of values or conditions which each variable might assume. 
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Table 1 
The Change Pxocess 



Pupil Schooling 
Experience 



Outdone 



Pupil C^acteristics Treatment: Teacher 

Behaviors, Practices, 
etc. ; Subject content 



Positive/Negative I^act 



on 



Self-Concept 



/ 
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(tost inportantly, we consider the fate of each variable as it has been 

treated in the research literature. 

Evidence,, of the efficacy of public education as a process for 

pupil change has long been at hard. The majority of pupils entering 

this process have changed in accordance with the standards of pre- 

aerSied outcomes. Tm types of pupils have failed to change: (1) 

those who were unable to attain the objectives at the prescribed pace 

due to their cognitive abilities; and <2) those who were oognitively 

able but urratehed to the process and outcomes by virtue of their 

experiential and environmental characteristics. 

If we are to improve the process to address the needs of all 
♦ » - 

pupils, it is important that the process be examined as the exper- 
lance of pupils, which is a constant parallel of cognition and affect. 
Since the process of education has' both cognitive and affective 

consonants, it becomes important to consider hew these are related in 

»♦ 

the schooling experience. Weinstein and Fantini (1970) have argued 
that the concept of relevance performs this* function, relevance being 
defined as a general .or overall congruence between the purpose of the ' 
classroom experience and the. experiences of the pupils in that class- 
room. "It is our general hypothesis that relevance is that Which 
connects the affective. ..and the cognitive.. .aspects of learning" 
(p. 23 ) . She aim is for balance or harmony between cognition and * 
affect, rather than overreliance on either. 

The Teacher, as aft Instrument of Change 

The teacher in ^ classroom is charged with being the main instru- 
ment of changq, supported by an institutional system that provides and 

..• V .. .* 22 
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maintains the teaching-learning environment. ' the major function of 
the institution is to vest the teacher with a visible authority over 
the "pupils in the teacher's charge. Mast pupils know that behind the 
teachers in the classroom there is a power that extends even to their 
parents. As expressed by McDermott (1977), "Teaching is invariably 
a form of coercion (p. 198)." 

It is apparent in the interpretations of research results offered 
by research investi«$tors that effective teachers are those who judic- 
iously apply their power of authority in maintaining a classroom free 
from disruption, off-task behavior, and other indications of pupils 1 
non-confornance with the teacher's definition of the pupil role. The 
inferences node in the research always suggest that the teacher has 
the "power" to control pupil behavior and to affect pupil self-concept, 
•toe image is one of the teacher as the hub of the cl^ssroori wheel 
with a "power" relationship extending from the teacher to all the pupils 
who form the rim t>f the wheel. 

* While it is true # tha£ teachers are vested with the "authority" 
to control pupil behavior, that authority does not enf>ower the teacher 
to do anything other than to demand, to invoke sanctions, and to 
eject the pupil from the classroom (or the school itself) as a last 
resort. Pupil conformity, pupil obedience, and pupil acceptance of 
the pipil role are behavioral manifestations of the pupils' internal- 
ized value systems, as any teacher confronted with pupils Who have 
no such values can testify. 
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In 4 very real sense, it is the pupil who inyjeats the teacher 

j • • - 

with the' power to control, and the power to affect both pupil learning 

ana self-concept deveiopwent* . When the pupil extends an , 
relationship tq, the teacher,? i.e., "attending to the teacher,' 
a reciprocal relationship, not«a midiriectional relationship, is esta- 
blish between than. In 'this r^iprocjal relationship, both pupils • 
and teacWs exert what Hunt (Note 4) cWiues as "pull" pt cues of 
Influence which are "read" and selectively adapted to in responses, 
described as, *reaaing ,, and "flexing. " j 

t *&m reciprocity based upon the extension of a value-based 
relationship in the teWii^learning sktuat|on where pu£>ils attend 
to teachers and teachers attend to pupj&s is essentially the same 
Kind of relationship in which teachers are credited with the power to 
affect pupil self-concept (Kash and BorjLchf, 1978) . This i^totionshio 
called the Behavioral Dialogue, describes the process in which the 

pupil vests the teacher with significance, that is unqualified accep- 

• • i 

tance as a source of "self? reflection, Or |,s a salient other, a person 

accepted with qualif Ications and conditipnaUy valued for a specific 

function. She classroom environment, including peers; and the physical 

stfrrourtiings are also given a salient vaj|.ue. In all instances, 

the value and the power to influence are .conferred by fche pupil, as 

iliustrated in Figure 1. 



Insert Figure 1 here 
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,Hg. 1. Basic Elements of the Behavioral Dialogue 
Applied to the Schooling Experience 
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^teacher*' functions as signifidnt/salient others in the behavioral 
•Jl^o^as-of-t^ classroom are those of reflecting pupils, interpreting 
their rotes, ana devising their experiences and providing information. . 
lactone of these functions is a theoretical source of da^a for the 
assessment and. evaluation of the>Wure of the pupils' experiences 
M #e school context, and in association with the pupils*; value systems, 

indicates the positive or negative affect „of the events the 
py$il is experiencing. 

The way the teacher manages the classroom, interprets and. defines 
the pupil role in the learning process, applies classroom* discipline, 
selects pupils for reototion> presentsflliormatidn, and provides 
feedback to the pupil all have wit&in tftem an element ffl reflection, 
^inter^retatioti, and information that can, if the pupil so elects, 
affect the pupil's concept of self , positively or negatively. 

IT • '• . 

«hen researchers present teacher behaviors as more or less eiiective 
In correlation with pupil academic achievement, the direction of the 
pupil behavior indicates a valuing for, or at- least an association with,* 
the teacher behavior. It is possible, then, to draw inferences for * 
pupil valuing with regard to "self" from the behavior of the teacher 
on one side of the dialogue, and the.behavior- of pupils Go the other 
side*, with careful attention to any pupil trait variables such as high 
or jew », pupil anxiety, pupil dependence, and pupil autonomy. 

We shall also take the position that t$!ere are other aspects of • 
the self besides self-esteem, or perception of self-as-pupil, affected 
by the experiences of the classroom. Since there are, as yet, no . 
universally accepted definitions of any "self" referencing constructs, , 
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and since the constructs **2 have previously devised are more viseful, 

at leapt to us, in this context, we will also be utilizing those 

•constructs in our discussions of the effect of teacher behaviors on 

pupil self "-concept. This construct, which we call The General Self- • 

dbncept, is described in .Kash and Borich (1978) . 

In examining the 'pupils' experiences, Weinstein and Fantini 

(1970) identified three cannon concerns" of pupils: first, a concern 

with self-inage and with the development of a sense of "Who I am" in* 

.. * 
relation to self and others, or self-identity; second^a concern with a 

feeling of disconnectedness , a problem of relevance, "Where do 1 fit. 

* 

Injthis world", and third, e concern about control of their lives, 

• * »< 

whether they see themselves as having significant impact on their . 



world pr whether they see themselves as helpless in the face of auth- 
ority or other unknown forces. 

Our national posture has, in past decades, tended to produce • 

1 ■ 

educational and other social policies ImplicitLy^ or explicitly aimed 
at miniflti2ing or reducing cultural and ethnic differences in attitudes, 
custatB, languages, and behaviors— a posture accurately cautfit by- the 
metaphor of "the melting pot." Our present stance seems more aptly 
<tescri&d by a. "mosaic" metaphor, where cultural and ethnic differ- 
canoes are seen as having positive value, both for those holding them 
and for the society as a whole. Educational policy, then, tends to 
allow for more' diversity in these areas, accepting heterogeneity where 
on^bcitogen^ required* 
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When low SES predicts academic experience and achievement, we 
face a situat^n in which many such pupils are virtually guaranteed 
negative experiences and achievements. As Bloom (1973) has, pointed 
out, "Successful experiences in school are no guarantee of a generally 
positive self-concept, but they increase the probabilities that such 
will be the case. In contrast, unsuccessful experiences in school 
guarantee that the individual will develop a negative academic self- , 
concept and increase the probabilities that he will have a generally 
negative self-concept ,, (p. 142). > ' c 

Cautions to be Observed Oonceming the Resea rch Literature 

Research on effective teaching is intended to isolate ,and identify 
specific or general teacher behaviors that bring about positive pupil 
' changes. If we had such information we could train new teachers to 
behave in effective ways, provide post-educational experiences' for 
1 practicing teachers to improve their performances, and easily monitor 

the overall effectiveness. of the educational process. 

I 

^housands-of person-hours (and oowputer-hours) , millions of dollars, 
and an. unmeasurable anount of thought and energy have been spent trying 
to bring about such a state of affairs. Especially 'in recent years, 
literally hundreds of research studies have been reported in the litera- 
, ture and scores more are either under way, in grant proposals, or 
germinating in fertile minds. 

Considering the mass of data available to us in this review, it 
aeons appropf iate to indicate some of the problems conf renting both 
the reviewer and the educator charged with drawing viable conclusions 

ERIC * Jo 
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from this voluminous research literature. 

The evaluation of any scientific study is a functidn of many , 
factors-, but certainly two of the most, inportant are captured in the 
following questions. (1) Has this research been replicated? (2) 
Can the, results of this study be generalized, i.e. can we apply the 
obtained results under different circumstances? 

•fee first Question, replicability, is basic to the advancement 
of scientific knowledge, whether the science be subatomic physics, > 
biochemistry, botany,' or education. When a study~is done a second r 
(or third, or nth) time, under the same conditions; and the same 
(or similar) results are obtained, our confidence in the data is enor- 
mously enhanced. And since science is a public phenomenon engaged in 
by -fallible human beings, our confidence is even further increased if 
replications are performed by independent investigators— again, the 

*^re the better. v 
, the operative 'phrase here is "under the same conditions." As 
we shall see, the teacher effectiveness literature is characterized 
b?an aUtost overwhelming diversity of teacher and pupil samples, 
nethodologies, and observational techniques, -statistical procedures, 
and outcome measurement instruments. A related problem, as we shall also 
see, is that information necessary for replication ds often ambiguous 
or lacking entirely. Therefore, it is difficult to find many studies ' 
in this area which meet even reasonably loose criteria of replicability. 
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The second quesjtifcn, '^neraUzability, is equally crucial to the 
Interpretation of research results and their translation into policy, . 
When wefcre dealing with extremely single phenomena the generalization 
issue may remain relatively insignificant. When, however, we are 
dealing with an area as rich in^conplexity as the teacning-learning . 
paseees, we. roast -proceed with extreme caution, When many variables are 
involved, the scientific method attests to hold all but one variable 
constant and see what happens to , *t one variable under some treat- 
ment condition. If unknown variables, or variables known <to interact ' 
-with our chosen variable, are also present, obviously our conclu- 
sions must be tentative and limited, ~~ 

It* situation in regard to teacher effectiveness research is that 
there are a lot of variables, varying across a lot of studies? and this ' 
fact, coupled with the above discussion of replicabili^, suggests 
' that we should exercise extreme care in deciding when and how far we 
should generalize from' a .particular study. 

There are other more specific caveats of which we should be aware. 
One, relates to the fact that researchers, often assume that teacher and 
pupil behaviors will be, related in a straightforward linear manner- ' 
that is, increases in one will always be associated with increases 
in the 'Other. In fact, such relationships are of ten curvilinear. For 
example* an increase in teacher praise' may be associated with an increase 
.in some pupil outoome--up to ,a point.. Beyond that point, further praise 
may become so expected and irrelevant as to cause no further increase in 
the pupil outcome or even to reverse the effect. Several varieties of 
curvilinear relationships appear in the literature, and their inter- 

• * 
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pretations are piously rtore conpllcated than those for more siirple 
linear relationships. 

• Another problem relates to the fact that research results are, of 
necessity, based on teachers Who are under, observation, and who are 
very much aware of that observation and its potential effects upon 
their teaching careers. As Barker and Wright (1955) have shown, most 
people tend to forget the fact of observation over time; however, most , 
of i&e present research utilized observational techniques where such 
a time factor could not be expected to operated Moreover, Samph (Note 5) 
found clear differences in behavior between teachers v*io knew they 
• were being observed and. those who were not sure whether they were 
being observed or not. Specifically, the former teachers were more 
attentive to their pupils than were the latter teachers and taaded to 
'use less criticism. Such differences would surely l?e reflected in many 
of the research results reported for' teacher effectiveness, in additipn, 
the effects of cbs^rvers . onNwil behaviors have not been examined, 
but can be assumed to have consequences for- teacher-pupil Interactions, 
either positive, negative, or both. Without a clearer understanding, 
then, of the.ways in which intrusive observation techniques affect 

# 

teaching behaviors, we must be careful in generalizing results of 
observed classroom teacjiers to those teachers When not under observaticn 

* 

or to other "teachers. 

Although there are a few experimental studies to be considered in 
'this review, the bulk of the research is correlational in nature. In 
other wefcds, teacher behaviors are observed, pupil behaviors are observed 
and pupil outcomes are measured. All of this takes place in the class- 
room, which is characterized above all by teacher-pupil interactions. ' 

31 
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In this context, wfe need- to remenfcer that teacher-pupil interactions are 

-that is, teachers undoubtedly affect their pupils, 
.. f • , • - 

in also affect their teachers. Correlational techniques reflect 

tte tendency for two (or more) events to co-vary-*hey do not provide 

a feasts for ii^errinf *itiser the presence of a causal relationship or a 




Researchers and reviewers are aware of the proper interpretation 

' . •■ • '. ». • . " . ; ■ 

of correlation coeficients, and are careful to warn their readers 
about leaping to unwarranted cause-and-effect conclusions based on such 
data,, these washings are commonplace in introductory remarks. When the 
time comes to report and interpret the .data, however, this warning is 
often forgotten because of the culturally ingrained assumption that' 
teachers are the prime causal Agents in the classroom, andV the under- 
standable desire on the part of the researcher or reviewer to provide 

practical and- meaningful answers to. the questions posed by the research. 

. ' * ' ■ ■. . • •. 

The importance of this problem lies in the fact, alluded to above, 
that pupils &> influence teachers. When, for example, Medley (1977,) 
concludes that "Tin effective teacher maintains an environment that is 
supportive, ...and free from disruptive behavior," it is easy to attri*- 

bute causality to the teacher who manages to achieve and maintain such 

• » 

conditions. However, this teacher may have been presented with a class- 
room* full of mature, intelligent, responsible, motivated fcupils with . 

standing of and appreciation for the values of education. 
Were this same teacher to be confronted with' another classroom, filled 
with immature, less intelligent, irresponsible, unmotivated pupils 
wft&se values derive from an entirely different set of experiential and 
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enviroifomtai circwstanoes, we might! predict the presence of considerably 
mm disorderly benavior. And, in thej second case, we might be tempted 
to conclude that pi*>ils have caused ctanges, perhaps substantial changes, 
in that teacher* s'behavior. Such a ec inclusion is a^sq erroneous-- 
again, we can only eon^ude that the iehaviors in question are asso- 
ciated—not that one causes the otherl 
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Part XIV Representative Results of Teacher Effectiveness Research 



the. teacher effectiveness research to be considered, represents 




te of Mis art Kt the present tiine. Conceptually, thiM^search 
on a Model that consists of observing and recording identi- 
and pupil behaviors occurring in a classroom. The - 



it levels^of those pupils are assessed before and after 
the observations, and correlations are obtained. These are the bare 



in 



of the process-product model of teacher effectiveness research, 
Me|bodologically / we will deal with very few experimental studies. 
Our Hate base includes ethnographic or ecological analyses of the 
classroom, program evaluation techniques, and correlational research. 
All of these methodologies result in correlational data. A reading of 
previous reviews suggests that we are now in a position to draw conclu- 
sions based on an emerging consensus' of replicated results from a variety 
of relatively comprehensive sources. We will report findings which can 
then be described as representative of those sources. 

Rather than burden the body of this discussion with extensive 
. references, Appendix B presents a table relating specific findings 
^dentified by nuqtoer) to Ihose references from which they were drawn 

(identified by authors). Die references will be found in the Biblio- 
i 

graphy. In constructing this table it was necessary in many instances 

i 

to forego the creativity of variable-namers and to collapse into one 
category variables which by definition seemsd similar. 
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Discussions following the SvifRttries of Findings are based 
prim^-vpn- tti^major studies that represent among than the 
aW of identified teacher behaviors iqppearing to be both relevant 
and informative to our. purposes. Other studies offering insights 
pertinent to the discussions are also tabled, but all findings of 
those studies nay notnappear. References to theories and inter- 
pretations will appear In the body of the text and in the BJbli- 

„ ■ » 

mm is Belevan t 

Summary of findings* - 

. Tine spent actively engaged in learning is 
* positively correlated with pupil ' a^evewent. (1) 
. Amount of allocated time lor asademfcc ejects 

Is positively correlated with pupil 
. length of school day or year is positively 
correlated with pupil achievement if it is a • 
factor in allocating tine per .subject, (3) 



The nest intensely- researched questions in terms of breadth and 
scope,. with the most substantiated results in terms of confirmation and 
mutuality across circumstances, are those addressing the relation- 
ship of "time* to academic achievem^ft. She three basic questions 
addressed wares 

X. What is the relationslvip between the length of the school day 
and academic achievement levels? 



2# what is the relationship between time allocated to specific 

subject content and achievement levels in that subject? 
* • • • • ■ . * • 

3. * What, is the relationship Wttween actively engaged-pupil-time 

within allocated-to-subject time and achievement levels in 

t 

; that subject? ' ■ • ' 

m mm selected tbe research studies that address at least two of these 
<$estions in identifiable different geographical cifcurostances. 
" file first studV^s one undertaken by the International Association 
fear the Evaluation of Iflucafcional Achievement, which has been in pro- 
gress for over a decade, this study included twenty-one countries, 
17 of which are classified as Developed and the remaining four as 
Developing countries. It evaluated the achievement of student popula- 
tions ranging from age* ten to the, final year of secondary education, in 
six sti>ject ; areas (Farrell, 1977). The results of this study, specific 
to the research questions, are* (1) While there is considerable variance 
in the length of school days and the nurrber of days per year Across f 
countries, these variables did not predict academic achievement? .however, 
(2) the amount of time allocated to a specific subject did predict 
levels of academic achievement. The more time pupils spent on a sub- 
ject, the more they achieved. 

All of these factors, length of school day, allocated time, pupil- 
engaged time, and measurable differences in program characteristics 
between schools come together in the next study. 

The Ftollow Through Classroom Observation Evaluation (Stallings 
and Kaskowitz,%rte 6) was designed to investigate the differential^, 
effects of in-school programs that were based*on different theories of 



developent and education. These programs were implementeS as extensions 
Of pra-sehool programs .for the purpose of consolidating and maintaining 
the acadsnlc gains made by pupils tnro^lea in Head Start and similar 
pgojeots. Seven progrsoms representing among them the theories of 
Dewey, Piaget, to English infant School theory, and reinforcement 
theory were selected for evaluation, along with non-Bollow Through oowpari- 
son populations. The 35 selected project sites covered all geographic , 
areas of to%Hted States, rural and urban locations, and several 
racial and ethnic minorities at first and third grade levels. The 
study was focused on reading and mathematics instruction and fcehleve- 
roent. 

Relevant results indicated that the length of the school -day and 
to average time spent by to pupil engaged in a reading or mathematics 
- activity were related at both first and third grade levels to higher 
reading and mathematics scores. Sirfce the length of the school day 
varied by as much as two hours among to schools in this study, to length 
of to school day affected to amount of time that could be allocated to 
specific subjects* 

The ability level of each of to pupils in this study was assessed 
at entry into kindergarten or first grade by the Wide Baage Achievement 
Test* (WHAT) . The investigators concluded that classroom instructional 
• ptrocessesipredicted as much or more of the outcome score variances than 
did entering school test scores of children. Based upon these findings, 
they concluded that what occurs within a classroom does contribute to .achieve- 
ment in basic skills, good attendance, and desired child behaviors. 

37 
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the Beginning Iteacher Evaluation Study, Phase\II (Fisher, Berliner, 
f, Marliave, Cahen, Dishaw, and Moore, Note, 7) kaentified following 
eeerelatee of pupil reading and nathettrntics achievement gains s 

1, fhe amount of time that teachers allocate w instruction in 

a pa^acnilaV inject is. positively associated with pupil # 
leading in th$t subject; and \ 

2. She proportion of time that students are engaged in studying 
is positively associated .with student learning. 

* pata on allocated time and pupil engaged time were\oollected ovijr 
a one-year period in 25 second and 21 fifth grade classefe. V 
a^ain the wide variat^ 



subject content at both grade levels' and positive relaf^ionship between 
time allocated to subject content and pupil achievement mm confirmed.? 
She fcbunt of allocated time' sets a limit on the time spent^witha parti- 
cular subject content, and in that serfee, limits the amount bf time a 
pupil could be actively engaged in learning. Iii the fifth grade reading 
sample of this stufy the range of average allotted time varied ftfam 
approximately 60 to 140 minutes per day/ 

In examining the relationship of allocated time to engaged time, 
an equally large variance in the proportion of engaged time appeared 
fxcm class to class and pupil, to pupil. Some classes had an average 
'engagement rate of 50 percent while others reached an average approaching 
90 percent. 

the length of the school day does not predict pupil achievement in 
specific content areas because it does not reflect the time allocated to 
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a sgeaLfic subject*. However, it does create a press on the amount of 
time that can be allocated to subject content within a school day. •The 
amount of allocated tim per subject reflects the priorities of those 
who twke the allocations. Tte amount of pupil engaged time reflects 
botto the effectiveness of the teaching occurring in the classroom ana the 
values (Activations), as well as tfie aptitudes and abilities of the 

• * 

pupils. 

mm is an ever-constan^ factor of systematized learning processes. ' 
It is use d "t o classify pqp^s as Fast, Average, or Slow learners 
defined by a ratio of leaching content over time. On the average, 
nine months of a year allocated to specific curriculum content constl- 

totes a grade level. 

Pupils Who, because of their rate of learning , do not cover the 
assigned curriculum objectives in the allocated amount of time may 
benefit from an increased amount of time assigned to the same 
currlculm objectives. Pupils who can cover the assigned curriculum • 

► 

- in the allocatea amspt of time may, benefit from an increase in allotted 
time and an increase in curriculum objectives. Shese are, to date, the 
essential elements of bo^^Jidiyidu^lized instruction by self-pafced 

% 

curriculum materials and ability grouping by teachers. 

She issue of time— in school, in the classroom, allocated, on-task— 

* 

seems TO ctovious to warrant much more attention. Yet it is in these 
areas that the most solid research results exist and that the most 
specific policy implications lie. Since time is finite, the' relative 
allocation of school time must inevitably involve trade-offs between 
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ana among different activities/ the research ponclusibns which strongly 
suggest that note time sfeent~by pupils— in reading and mathemafci.es 

classes in the lower elementary grades lead " to increased achievement 

♦ 

levels in those subjects, have the following implications. * 

* * 

h. First, we most assume thairsuch an increase in reading and 
mathematics time will lead to less time spent on other subject matter 
wA/m on social, aesthetic, and recreational activities of a more - 
broadly educative nature, further overbalancing the classroom toward 
cognitive rather than affective experiences . - 

Second, we must also raise the question of whether or not, within , 
time spans sjiedifically allocated to these subjects, theye are still 
wore or less effective teacher behaviors, Ohat is, nothing in this 
section suggests that we should not continue the seard* for effective 

teachers. . 

Third, we need to remember that these -results strongly enfihaslze 
the central role of the pupil in investing the school and the teacher 
with the power to. teach* The bottom line is pupil tiroe-on-taak. - . 
With all other conditdhs optimized, it is the pupils who will or will t 
not be engaged in the learning tasks prepared for them. There-have been 
a nmtoer of different procedures used in the research for measuring 
such pupil behavior, all of which are inadequate in at least one sense. 
One pupil skill which will forever e],ude any but the most, sensitive 
and sophisticated observer, is the ability to appear to be on- task, 
intently poring ovar textbook or work sheet, while actually dreaming 6f 
things far removed from the instructional content. 
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P upils' Attending Behaviors and Teacher Effectiveness 
Sunirary of findings: 

. .Pupils' attending and cooperating behaviors differ- 
entiate more and less effective teachers 
across pupi> SES and grade levels. (4) 

* > 

<• 

" -Tteaehers are afeigrfed to neet «ith groups of students for 
designated period^ of tine and to conduct activities that involve 
- all students and have some educative justification. At a prox- 
nate level, the teacher's task engendered by this arrangement 
* is to secure the cooperation of students in classroom activities. 
Complications, in gaining cooperation arise from the fact that 
students vary in- their 'abilities to accomplish academic tasks * 
and in their* inclinations to participate in classroom activities'." 
(Doyle, Note 8, p.4) • . 

k By attending to the teacher, pupils indicate that they may be 
vesteifig the teacher with the, "power" to teach, and by accepting the 
pupil role as defined by the teacher, they indicate at least a value 

t 

< for adult, or teacher, authority. I#ss effective teachers of low SES 

+ *• "' * 

early elementary pupils have more deviant, disruptive pupil behavior in 

their classrooms. In high SES classrooms., pupil behaviors labeled 

as withdrawn and passive were negatively correlated with pi^il^academic 

achievement, ftiese behavior patterns could be interpreted as cues 

s t • 

that,,4t best, these pupils did riot fully understand the definition of 
the pupil role, and at worst, that the role was sinply not accepted or 
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valuedl 

As atenonstrated by observed *pupll behavior, more effective teachers 
\)f Xow #E| pupilk in. the lower elementary grades* have pupils who could 
be described as having? (1) a value for teacher authority? (2) a 
rvalue for. the teacher-^tefined rple', and the perception of self as 
doer, learner; and knower reflected in that role, anoVor (3) a value 
for teacher apprbval. . , 

In tern© of observed pupil behaviors, both morfe and less effec- 
tive teachers of middle and ni$i SES; pupil populations* have less deviant 

and disruptive pupil behaviors in their classrooms. Prom this evidence • 

* * ' *% • • 

we can 8raw the inference that when classrooms are characterized by 

pupil attending and cooperating behaviors, and significant increases 

iri learning are not taking place, other factors related to teacher practices 

- - - ' - ••*' " . * . , 

or, pupil characeristips : must be more salient in these classroom . 

» * 

Direct and IndiVct Teaching Methods 

- J . ~ m 

^Summary -of findings: 

r * * * 

§ * 

. Direct teaching methods are positively correlated with 

pupil achievement of lower-order cognitive objectives. (5) * 

, Direct teaching, with slower pacing of learning object- 
ives, is positively correlated with achievement of low 
SES pupils. (5) " » 

• . Indirect teaching is negatively correlated with achievement 
at lower elementary* grade levels and across SES levels. (7) 
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Two methods of teaching that incorporate characteristics of 

. * * 

t^cher-centeredness and pupil-centeredness, with regard to the style 
ih which lesson content is communicated, are decribed respectively , . - 
as Direct teaching and*Indijreet-teaching. 

% Direct teaching employs a stimulus/response model with immediate 
evaluation of response , elements that are incorporated in conditioning, 
progranmed learning, and contiiKfency models.' It is considered to be a 
highly appropriate and effective method when the nature of the cognitive 

objective is convergent (focused on the one .and only "ri^ht" answer as * 

- " • « . . » ■ . . . 

in learning nuntoer facts or spelling) , or one of "decoding" or "recalling" 
(associating sounds and letter symbols, using, phonemes and word recogni- 
tion in reading) . 

The appropriateness of this method appears to be substantiated by 
research results indicating that pupil gains in academic achievement, 
at the basic 'skills acquisition level, are positively correlated with 
teachers' direct teaching styles. Low SES pupils have been shown to make 
gains in achievement when direct teaching was used and when subject 
content was presented In smaller amounts at a slower pace. Tallmadge 
(Note 9) has also identified direct teaching as an effective method in 
remedial education, where basic skills acquistion is again the primary 
learning objective. 

In applying the Direct teaching mode to the presentation of subject 
content, the pupil role could be interpreted equally narrowly and be con- 
fined to drill-, drill, and more drill, in the task activities following 
presentation. However, a creative use of materials as* instructional 
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aids and more individual interaction with the teacher (or other adults 
in the classroom) and discussion about the subject content can broaden . 
the pupil's participating role and increase the opportunities for a 
'positive perception" of self as doer, learner, and knower that would be 
valued by pupils in the formation of a positive concept of self-as- 

pjpil* 

Indirect teaching, a style considered to be mpre appropriate for 
divergent learning tasxs (developing and applying mathematical concepts 
to problem solving, analyzing context for word meaning, finding re- 
lationships to form generalizations and discover principles) and requiring 
higher-order cognitive functioning, appears to have a limited role 
at the early elementary level. In the context of higher-order questioning, 
a negative association of higher-order cognitive functions with the achieve- 
ment of pupils in elementary grades has been found in the research. 

The fact that lower elementary subject content is characterized, 
by lower cognitive learning objectives does not mean that concept 
development is not occurring at these grade levels or even below. * 
There is every reason to in£er from the research and from knowledge 
of curriculum content that there is a role for indirect teaching 
practices that relates to learning at these grade levels, but that the 
effects cannot be measured by standardized achievement tests. 

- Tests administered to both Follow Through Project pupils and 
control pupils produced significant information regarding the effects of 
teaching practices on pupils' self -perceptions. 'The cognitive level 

« 

and subject content for all the- pupil populations was essentially the 



sane. However, in those programs where pupil *bles were broadened 

to Allow some pu£>il initiative, and access lo a wider variety of acti-* 

vities and exploratory materials, pupils "learned to see the relation- , 

ship between parts and wholes" (Stallings, 1976, p. 47 ). Pupil s 

in these, programs also showed mare independent and more cooperative behavior. 

Tteacher Questioning Practices: Pupil Questionin g Response Behaviors 
Summary of findings: 

. Higher-order questioning is negatively correlated with 

* 

pupil achievement across SES, elementary grade levels 

and subject content. (8) 
. iower-prder questioning is positively correlated with 

pupil achievement across. SES, elementary grade levels 
• and subject content. (9) . % 

. More effective teachers of high SES pupils permit pupils 

to take thfc initiative in asking for help. (10) 
. Mare effective teachers of low SES pupils persist, in 

questioning pupils and help them tp respond. (11) 
. tore effective teachers of both high and low SES pupils 

gauge questions at an appropriate level of difficulty. (12) 

Questioning is one of the classroom teacher's most potent teaching 
skills. Questioning is the means of obtaining feedback from the pupils 
' that tells the teacjier whether presentations are understood or mis- 
understood, whether procedures are clear or ambiguous, and whether the 

9 
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level of learning is acceptable or unacceptable, They inform the 

* * 

teacher as to which pupils are haying trouble and which pupils can be 
♦expected to go ahead with task activities. Many of the verbal 
iateracfeions in the classroom fall into the categories of teacher ana 

pupil questioning behaviors. 

■ . •*»• »• 

Ihe widely held belief that higher-order questioning will con- 
tribute to pupil gains in learning was not substantiated by the research, 
Higher-order questions were negatively correlated with pupil academic 
gains across all SES groups, grade levels, and subject content. 

Ibwer-order questions gauged at an appropriate level of difficulty 
fbr pupil ability and subject content were positively correlated with 
pupil gain across all SES groups, grade levels, and academic subjects* 

4, ■ » ... • 

An appropriate level of difficulty was defined as challenging to pupils 

and not siitply drawing upon well-Known information. . 

The practice of calling on volunteerstds also correlated with pupil 
■ J , h - 

achievement across pupil populations at these grade levels. 

More effective teachers of low SES pupils also persisted' with 

their questioning when pupils could not answer, and supplied process . 

cues to help pupils respond. More effective teachers of low SES pupils 

also tended to ask questions in rotation, providing opportunities 

for all pupils to recite; ' 

More effective teachers of high SES pupils tended to ask more 

product questions requiring short answers than process questions 

requiring long explanations* Rather than persisting when pupils 

failed to answer, teachers of high SES pupils tended to move along to 

\ 

/ 
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another pupil for correct answers or supplied the correct answer 
'themselves, 

. Slsudent-initiated questioning correlated with pupil achievement , 
gains across all SES and grade levels, and academic subjects. High 
SES pupils tended to seek out teachers for questioning, low SES pupils 
did not. High SES pupil response behaviors of "calling out" were 
positively correlated with pupil achievement in a mathematics context? 
this same behavior was negatively correlated with pupil gain in a 
reading context for the same SES group. 

y . these data c$ teacher questioning processes support the general 
contention that early elementary pupils show gains when questions 

» 

am kept straightforward and relatively simple, This is in accord 
witfi the fact that the material to* be learned is straightforward and 
convergent. The consistent finding that higher-order questions corre- 
late negatively with achievement may be interpreted as an argument 
against the use of such que tions. However, this finding may 
* reject the fact that the use.of higher conceptual level thinking 
is not easily measured. . It may also reflect the fact that pupils have' 
not had the opportunity to develop' such cognitive processes in the 
school experience. Future research may resolve this question. 

I teadher Prai se 

Summary of findings: 

. Teacher praise" is positively correlated with the academic 
achievement of low SES pupils. (13) < 
, Teacher. praise shows either no relationship or negative 
correlations with the academic achievement of high SES pupils 
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It has been presumed in the "research hypotheses of investigators 

— ■•»*. * • « 

tot pupils will respond to teacher praise with increased performance, 
•teacher praise, acceptance* and approval have^been singled out for 
♦ considerable study. The results^ of these studies indicate that . 
pupils respond differentially to teacher praise. * 

One of the difficulties confronted in examining^ the research on 
teacher praise and pupil achievement has been the variety of operating 
definitions for "praise. " Some measures have included all possible 
forms under a global term "praise, " and others have differentiated 
between the use of praise during instruction and the use of praise as 
a means of behavior control. As a .specific teacher behavior, praise 

■ * ■ - ' / 

is correlated with pupil achievement. However, when pupil character- 
istics such as SES are used as discriminators, teacher praise is. 
shown to be more highly correlated with the achievement of low SES 
pupils, and shows either no relationship or a slightly negative re- 

# • ■ 

lationship with achievement of high SES pupils. , 

These results suggest the nature of pupils' experiences with * 
teacher praise, and their individual values for it. It seems only 

reasonable to suspect that pupils who receive a great deal of praise 

..• • ■ ■ ' . • 

for their performances and products will "get used to it," and that 

pupils who are not performing and producing at an approved rate will 

be mere impressed by a positive evaluation of their efforts. That may be 

a possible explanation for the patterns of r esults f oun d in the research? 
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w« M additional flings that surest a closer relation- 
But -here are acKnxiui»* 

low SES Wild there was a positxve rex 
praise. Among low ^tions, but a 

t^s* praise of pupils' responses to opinio* questions, , 
teacaiers pc« Wemnse to factual 

^ awroval are nore liXely to be irotivatea 
rt» teadver's praisfe ana afprovai. 

thet*acner # P a ^rted by Hartup (1958) . He found 

by that prase a»l aa?roval vas retorted by warrup 
™ *~»*«- nraise and achievement of • 

, positive relationship beWea. teacher prarse ana 

j-i. ana of "dependent" boys. , ■ 

qtrls, ana ° t~ J ^ likely to notivate and 

It appears that teaphers' praise is nore lively 

^ ^ ^ that positive reflection of their 

^^^SES^ils^val ltlveperoep . 
perforr-nces. It does «* sea* to affect the alreaoypo 
t^ of tfdf-as-wli held by W9h SBS Mi*. 

fr 1 ^ Feedback 1 

' to pupil^ performs a* P**«** is positively related 
to increased acadendc performance by both high a* 
ability pupils, di) 
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The point at which both praise and criticism come together for 
pupils is the evaluative feedback offered by teachers. High achievers 
respond more positively to' evalutive feedback that includes criticism 
of fheir work than they do to teachers* praise arid approval. Pickup 
and Anthony (1968) reported that pupils with low expectations for the 
success of their work responded with more effort and higher achievement 
when thay were given the benefit of , the doubt (received credit for par- 
tially correct answers) that resulted in higher grades than were * 
expected. » . m 

The kind of self-fulfilling prophecy that is often ^plated to 
teacher expectations for pupils is also related to pupils 1 expectations 
of their own successes and failures. Pupils, too, are in a position 
to influence the outcomes of their performances, but those who believe 
they will fail are more likely to fail in the future. 

In a very simple and practical experiment, Pac^ (1958) investi- 
gated the effects of written teacher* fe^ack practices on school tests 
and found that low achieving pupils responded with better test scores 
on subsequent tests when teachers took the tine to write evaluative and 
complimentary oomtents en their, testrpapers. The effects of this practice 
were conpared with giving only a number grade or letter mark, and writing 
one-word comments like "excellent," "good," or "poor" on the papers. , 
Teachers in this study expected their high achieving $ipils to respond 
most favorably to the written comrents, but it was the "F" students who 
slK>wM~tl^pe^t^ oh subsequent testing. , 
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According to an experimental study of pupils' expectations and 
ttoeir response to negative and positive feedback (Crandall, Good and 
Orandall, 1964), pupils who expect to succeed, but experience failure, 
1 are more affected by failure than are those pupils who expect to fail 
and do fail. Likewise, pupils who expect to fail and experience sue- 
cess are not as willing to attribute success to their own ability and' 
do not raise their expectations appreciably. For them, success is attri- 
butable to southing outside of themselves, but failure is their own 
responsibility. As far as expectations are concerned, the Crandall ( 
study shows that success cannot raise expectations as effectively as 
f jjjlure can lower them. 

This stixty also reported that the effects of positive and negative 
feedback were more lasting, and varied in their effect on subsequent 
pupil performances. Pupils who received positive feedback while perform- 
ing a task and who were then sent to perform the task without any 
feedback from an attending adult, were inclined to interpret' the lack 
of feedback as criticism. Pupils who first, received criticism for their 
performances and then experienced silence while performing with an 
adult, were inclined to interpret silence as approval.' 
y * This same pheriomenon was found in another experimental study 

(Meichenbaum, Bowers and Ross, 1969) in which pupils who had experienced 
a reduction in the amount of teacher criticism (and a reduction in the 
amount of teacher praise as well) improved their academic scores. 
Pupils Who received more teacher praise but no reduction in the amount 
of criticism, improved their scores, but not as significantly as those 

i 
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Who experienced a redaction in criticism. 

♦ Pupils who are achieving seem to value teacher's feedback when 
it helps them solve problems they have identified. They also appear 
to value criticism as. a motivator for improving their work. lew 
achievers appear to value teacher's praise and feedback as reflections 
of their progress, and disc as a positive reflection of their own 
personal contributions. Pupils who are compelled to spend a good deal 
of tta doing what they are told to do, in the way tifey are told to do 
it, should value the opportunity to make their own personal contri- 
butions. When teachers over-use praise, it can become a meaningless 
event that can't be taken personally and can't be used as a real measure 
of a pupil's performance and products. It becomes, instead, a character- 
istic of the teacher . It is highly likely that continued criticism 
•has the same effect and when it simply describes the miserable state 
a ptpil is in, without any -information as to how to get out of it, the ' 
pupil's nost likely recourse will be either not to take it personally 
or not to hear it. 

Teacher Controlling Behaviors 
Svmoary of findings: 

. Teacher belittling of pupils is negatively correlated 
with pupil a<ihievement across SES groups, grade levels, 
and subject content. (16) 
. Teachers' treatment of the class as one unit in pressuring 
for peer control is negatively relate^ to pupil achieve- 
* ment across SSS groups, grade levels, and subject content. C17) 
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Establishing reasdbable rules for class deportment and' 
following through with the application of consequences 
is positively correlated with pupil achievement at the 
elementary level. (18) 



¥ 



Teachers are in classrooms because they chose .to be; pupils' are 
the^becatse they nave to be, and that one small /act can loom very 
large. Shoes pupils who*arrive in the classroom ready to accept the % 
pupil role will pose few problems. Itose who arrive unprepared, or un- 
willing to accept that' pupil role will provide all the problems a teacher 
or a school can handle. It is no surprise that roaintaiJiing discipline . 
is a major concern of classroom teachers and school principals. But 
how the pupil role is defined and how teachers maintain discipline is 
• the core pf many of the problems of classroom discipline. . 

Ihe majprity of the pupils in public school classrooms are not 
deviant and disruptive, but they may still be subject *o teachers' , • 
controlling befitvtors that cause them embarrassment, humiliation, and 
. loss of self-confidence. In a survey of college students asked to describe 
their most negative and growrtn-inhibiting experience, interactions 
with teachers were named as the primary sources of such expediences 
(humiliation, embarrassment, unfairness, destruction of selt-conf idence) , 
even outdistancing parents and peers (Branan, 1972) . 

# 

In the research on teacher effectiveness, belittling, defined as 
berating a child before the class, is negatively correlated with pupil 
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achievement across grade levels and subject content. Another control- ■ 
ling behavior found to be negatively correlated with pulpil achievement 
is defined as oneness, the practice of treating the whole group or class 
as "one/* in .an effort to exert peer pressure to maintain control. 

She classroom controlling behavior found to be positively corre- - - • 
iated with pupil achievement is. consistency of mes sage for control, 
•defined as giving a direction or threat and 7 following, through -with it. * 

Ihe two negatively correlated behaviors are those that require 
an "adversary" concept of the teacher-pupil relationship. Teachers 
who resort to belittling, shaming, disgracing, an£ humiliating pupils 
intentionally cannot hope to establish the relationship of trust necessary 
for a learning environment. And teachers who^titute a "hostage" 
system of control, making other? way for behavior they can't contrpl, 
cannot expect cMldreivto develop* responsibility for their om behavior. 

Teachers who set behavioral limits and establish classroom rules 
' and who apply them fairly, rather than iMiscriminateiy, promote self- / 
sufficiency and pupil self-control. . • 

task Strxactajrinq for. Cognitive Development ' * 

Summary of findings; ' 

. Structuring tasks for less direct cognitive control but with 
behavioral control is positively correlated with pupil 
achievement of higher-order eognifciye- objectives. (19) ' 
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While 'direct instruction has been correlated with achievement at 

those grade levels where pupils are engaged in lower-order cognitive 

** »* • 

tasks, ..there is eyidence that teachers should not consider more to be- 
* •» 

better in using direct instruction. There is an .indication tha£ too 

much direct teaching and too closely, structured activities had limiting 

i * , ■ . J \ * • ' . . 

^effects on learning and^on the development of higher-order cognitive 

skills. • ' 

< < . 
Research indicates that direct teaching facilitates learning of 

■ 

lower-order cognitive objectives, but .that less directness is indicated 
.for higher-order cognitive objectives. In a comparative aifedtfsis 
of program effects of the Follow Through Project/ it was found that 
one nodel of the progt^iiC highly structured ih f design and based on %m 
programed learning and conditioning principles, and v*ii<Jh tiad prev- 
iously ranked high on m^asqres of pupil acacSemic gairf, reversed its 
status when measures hfgh-level cognitive objective^ &nd concept 



development were ijitroduced the following yeaf. 

X ' ML 

• Where creativity and higher-order concept development are me 
objectives of the learning task, pupils should nave more' freedom, f 
under supervision. ■ Sore of this freedom can be obtained by structuring 
tasks so that pupils can apply understood rules and directions.. This 
not only offers an opportunity for the pupil to relate the inpact of 
his or. her skills to the learning task, but also increases the opportu- 
nities to develop constructive, cooperative behaviors (Torrance, 1971) . 



Tteacher Talk and Pupil Talk _ • 

Svmmary of findings: * j 

• . Teacher clarity is positively correlated with pupil 

* 

* academic achievement. (20) 

. Increased levels -of symbol usage by pupils and teachers 
(pupil questioning, discussion, reading time in other 
subjects., time allocated to reading and mathematics) is 
■ positively, correlated with pupil achievement in reading \ 
and mathematics. (21) 

■J 'v 



Wbrds and other symbolic representations of reality are the working 
tools of'education, and not much of what we call formal education can 
take place without them. Progressing from the 'acquisition of basic » 
skills to the application of those skills represents a nove -into a world 
where ideas, not just facts or concrete reality, exist "(Bruner, 1971). 

Earlier research dwelt at some length on the ratio of teacher, talk 
to pupil talk. The results of this research were not very rewarding, 
but the patterns of classroom interaction and conmunication were highly 
informative. Very little of the research was done with the learning 
situation reported and, as a result, it -was difficult to tell whether a 
high anount of teacher talk was recorded due to presentation of material 
or a controlling t^anaenqy. ' Pupil talk, unless it was related to subject 

* 0 

content, revealed more about off-task behavior than the relationship 
between pupil talk and pupil achievement. 
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'In the Follow Through studies which incorporated several different 
programs- for early> elementary education, verbal activities, including 
activities related to other subjects, were associated with pupil gain, 
in reading. Other research at the fourth and fifth grade levels found 
that discussion about subject content was also correlated with achieve- 
ment for middle and high SES pupils. 

In addition :to- the' importance of feedback communications, teacher 

„ i ! * 

clarity in presenting in-Eormation was found to be correlated with the 

' academic achievement of 'pupils above the third grade level. * Moving 

* • . < 

'to higher-order cognitive tasks with expanding applications of the 

* basic skills to higher-orcler processes and concepts may bring the clarity 

*of presentations-into focus as a differentiating characteristic of 

- effective^ teachers that is not as' discernible at the lower elementary 

levels,. . ^ 

At every level, and increasingly so, the process of education is 
a verbar experience. When pupils lack, and cannot acquire, this key 
to .the system, it is highly unlikely that they wj.ll have a successful* 
schooling experience. 

Classroom Management p ractices . ' 

— T— v 

Siimiary of -findings: 
w . Small group instruction is positively correlated with pupil 

achievement in the basic skills at the first and second 
grade levels. (22) 
. ' Whole class, instruction is positively correlated with 
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« pupil achievement in mathematics and reading at the 
higher levels of elementary education. (23) 

. Pupil-fco-pupil tutoring and unsupervised individual or 
small group work, are negatively correlated with pupil 
achievenent at the early levels of elementary education. (24) 

What to do, hew to do it, and when to do it, pretty well describe 
the themes to be scripted by teachers, whether they are dealing with 
classroom management or the structuring of learning, tasks. Research 
describing such themes is confined to a very few of the elements that go 
into classroom management. One of the elements that does appear, with 

• * # 

regularity in the recent literature is the way pupils are grouped for 
instruction. . i t % - 

Whole Class Instruction . Organization of pupils for lesson 

. » ' i 

presentation shows a move from smaller groups at primary" levels to 
whole class instruction at the higher levels of elementary education. 
At the third grade level, large group instruction was correlated with 
pupil achievement in both reading. and mathematics. In the fourth grade, 
whole group instruction was also correlated with greater pupil gain, 
in mathematics. 

Studies examining differences in whole group and small group 
presentations also investigated feedback situations,^ use of additional' 
material and workbooks, and audiovisuals in relation to effective whole 
class or large group instruction, but no consistent relationships were 

58 ' 
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found. 

p 

% 

Small Group and Individual Instruction . Small group instruction 
was correlated with pupil* gains aT the first grade level. Included 
irt these conditions were more highly structured and nore systematic 
instructional patterns, more teacher-pupil interaction, and immediate 
feedback and reinforcement of pupil responses. These instructional, 
patterns applied to both reading and mathematics achievement at this 
grade level. 

Individual attention, supervised seat wrk and small group work 

4 

were also positively correlated with higher achievement when the pupils 
showed persistence in the assignments. Pupil-to-pupil tutoring and 
unsupervised small groups or individual seat work were negati*vely 
correlated with achievement. 

It appears tnat at the early levels' of instruction, pupils fare 
better with closer teacher supervision arid help. Pupils' at the upper 
levels appear to have acquired at least a sufficient amount of; class- 
room behaviors to be allowed more autonomy in the, learning- process. 

ttie pupil's one-to-one perception of the relationship with" his 
or her teacher would presumably be established in either a small groups 
or whole class learning situation. The opportunities for more frequent «, 
, reflections and interpretations of pupil behavior from the teacher 
can logically be presuned to be effective in developing a concept of 
self-as-pupil as well as a means of reinforcing cognitive achievement. 
By the third grade, pupils appear, to have acquired a concept of the 
behaviors that are expected in the classroom and this allows for the 



more effective\se of teacher tine in presenting lessons to larger 
groups or to. the Vjhole class . 

Relating ^teacher Practices to Pupil Self-Concept 
Summary of findinc 

Pupil roles Viat include opportunities for pupil initiative 
and 'exploration, with access ,to a wider variety of acti- 
vities and material, are positively correlated with measures 
of pupil ineteperrience, and . spatial concept development. (25) 

♦ 

Tteachers' attitudes and beliefs expressed in classroom 

behaviors can positively or negat&rely affect pupil 

- - .J- * • * • 

performance and opportunity, to learn. (26) 



A successful school experience seems to fiave^ within it an image 
of the "self" as*having some control over what happens, a control' that. . 
stems from understanding and knowing,.what to, do, how to do it, and 
♦ when to do it-^all derived from the teacher's function of informing, 
reflecting, and interpreting in the classroom environment. And in 
the course of acquiring a successful experience, pupils are dependent 
upon the teachers' evaluation and feedback of their progress and 
performances. ' 

An/ unsuccessful school experience seems to be characterized by 
an image of the "self" as having little * ^trpl over the events in the 
classroom, a lack of understanding as to what to do, how to do it, and 
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when to do it- This results' less initiative^ less goal directed 

behavior, less participation in the process, and poorer products. 
It also appears to result in more deviant and disruptive pupil 

behavior. . > . 

. ihe problems involved in stuping the relationship 6f self-concept 
development to teacher behaviors are far greater than those confronting 
"research on cognitive pupil gains and they are much farther from any 
resolution. There is no foundation of solid research with regard to 
teacher behaviors and their iapact on pupils that could be applied to, 
or be used to inform any decision. But we can bring together the teacher 
behaviors identified here as having an association with pupil achieve- 
ment and a defined construct of self-concept that will allow us to con- 
sider the possible relationships. 

•tests to both Follow Through Project pupils and control pupils 
-p^fcscea-^^ **« effects of teaching prao-^ 

.tides on pupils' self-perceptions. The cognitive level and. subject 
content for all the pupil populations were essentially the same. However, 
in those programs where pupil roles were broadened to allow some pupil 
initiative, and access to wider variety of activities and exploratory 
materials, pupils "learned to see the relationship between parts and 
wholes (Stallings & Kaskowitz, Note 6, p. 47) . • Pupils in these programs 
also showed more independent and more cooperative behavior. 

Administration of a measure of pupil's acceptance of responsibility 
for their successes and failures (Intellectual Achievement Responsibility 

» 

* 
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Scale [Crandall, Katkovsky and Crandall, 1565] ) provided interesting 
results of program effects. 

* Third-grade pupils' in programs that spent more time with subject 
content and in practice, with high rates of praise from their teachers 
(the conditions that produced the highest rates of performance and 
growth) tended H to accept responsibility for their failures bat not 
for their success (p. 45) . " Pupils in less structured and more 
flexible learning situations took responsibility for their successes 
but not their failures. Pupils in only one program that was based 
on the principles of the English Infant School accepted responsibility 

' * * * 

for both their successes and failures. 

• Interpreted as pupil experiences that provide reflections of the 
self through teacher behaviors, pupils who accepted responsibility for 

t s 

their failures but not their successes may have perceived themselves 
only as ,, approved ,, or ••disapproved, " and their responses as acceptable 

or unacceptable to ^he^gnirftc^t-adui^ per^orwancer-^en^ 

is perceived as a means of gaining approval, with the power of approval 
and the standards for approval vested in the teacher, a source outside 
of the "self." Failure, however, reflects the pupil's inability to 

0 

gain approval, a condition directly attributable to the acts of the "self." 

Pupils Who accepted responsibility for their successes and not 
their failures may have acquired a more positive perception of self as 
having a positive impact on their environment through their behaviors, but 
may not yet have acquired a set of standards for academic behaviors. 
.Therefore, failure in academic performance is defined by standards not 
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yet aquired by the pupil. 

Pupils Who have a perception of self as having responsibility for 
both success and failure can be seen as having an understanding of the 
behaviors that gain approval and success, and a knowledge of the standards 
to be applied. This would be defined as a realistic, concept of self- 
as-pupil . 

The clearest and .nost constant image a pupil receives in the class- 

» 

room is the image of "self" that is formed by the teacher's reflections 
and interpretations of the pupil's performances and products. The real 
experiences of pupils, successful and unsuccessful, are to be found 
in the nature of these reflections and interpretations, and in the 
pupil's response to them. The schooling experience is idiosyncratic, > 
with no two pupils in the same room with the same teacher having 
exactly the same experience. Regardless of how many other Students in 
the school or how many pupils in the class, the schooling experience 
cones down to "my school," "my class,." "my teacher," and ultimately, 
"my education." 

• i 

Two sources that have an ijtpact on the nature of a pupil's 
schooling experience are teacher bias and teacher" expectation. There , 
is evidence in the research literature that pupils' experiences can 
differ because of their cognitive abilities, their sex, socioeconomic 
status, ethnicity, and race. 

* 

* The generally held belief that girls are more suited to the con- 
trolled' environment of the classroom has been supported by research 
indicating that girls receive more approval, but boys receive more 
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attention, both positive and negative. Boys' performances are more 

highly. praised when they are correct, and boys 1 behaviors are more 

< ■♦ _ • ' 

harshly criticized (Iahaderne, Note 10; Meyer and Thompson, 1956; 

McNeil, 1964; Good and Brqphy, 1972) . 

That teachers 1 beliefs can be translated into an effect on pupil 

J 

performance and achievement was demonstrated by Palardy (1969) . This 
stuoV confirmed that, teachers who believed boys learned to read more 
slowly than girls produced reading scores to confirm their beliefs; 
teachers who did not' believe there was a difference in the learning 
rates of boys and girls were equally able to substantiate their belief s 
through pupil scores. \ 

The belief that teachers' expectations affect pupM ib has not 
been substantiated by research. However, there is evidence to support 
the hypothesis that teacher expectations affect their; behaviors, and 
subsequently, the performance and achievement of their pupils* Teachers 
with , low expectations for 'their pupils are in a position to reduce the 
subject content and limit the activities, thus influencing the per- 
formance of their pupils. 

Teacher biases expressed as attitudes and Ipehaviors in the class- 

* 

room become reflections 'and interpretations of pupils t^at affect the . 
formation of the sense of bodily self and sense of self-identity 
when related to physical traits. They are also sources for the 
reflection and interpretation of the performing self (the sense of * 
self-extension) and are, therefore, positive and negative sources 
for the sense of self-esteem. 
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Ohe belief that all pupils will be negatively effected by acadendc 
failure and will have low self-esteem as a result is widely held by 
educators, whose values for education are reflected in that belief. 
There are, however, pupils who do not have a value for education and 
are, therefore, not affected by academic failure. -Pupils can have 
values for the self related to physical traits and abilities, or for 
reference groups outside of the school situation that are wore im- 
portant to them than a positive perception of self-as-pupil. The 
problems these pupils present for teachers are ones of influencing 
their value systems and creating a vaUte for academic achievemeivt. 
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•Part III. Concluding Contents 
• Etor every teadher behavior identified by research oft teacher 
effectiveness as having a positive or negative relationship to pupil 
gains* any classroom teacher could respond with a "Yes, but. . ." 
followed by an enumeration of possible conditions or circumstances 
that v»ould alter the direction, or constrain the use of that parti- 
cular behavior, teachers know that their behaviors have differen- 
tial effects on their pupils. What "works" as a motivator for one 
pupil can be utterly ineffective with another. An esqplanation that 

produces new understanding and comprehension for one group will leave 

t v . . > 

another group s,till baffled, arid a few pupils -bored. 

Teachers are already aware that pupils 1 time-on-task is a criti- 

cal dimension related to the achievement levels withinr the class- 

* ; v • / 

room. Ifoe orientation of the teacher toward this dimension, however, 
is different from that of the researcher. The teacher looks at. the 
time needs of the majority of the "Class and gauges presentations., 
and tasks to accommodate their learning rate and capacity. Those 

... > . r* 

pupils whose rate of learning is faster than that of the majority 
will spend less time on planned tasks and. require additional activl- 
ties. Tfoose whose learning rate is lower than the class majority 
will require more individual attention. - 

Researchers, on the other hand, are looking for a signif icarite. 
relationship between ah operationally defined dimension and pupil 
criterion outcomes, using the contained scores of all the pupils to 
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create a class mean. In a manner of speaking, this process distri- 
butes achievement across the class, absorbing both extremes, the very 
high and very low scoring pupils. In a like manner, the frequency of 
an observed behavior, such as time-on-task, becomes a composite picture 
of a class or classes, and does not represent individual pupil 
behaviors. 

The composite pictures assembled from the data are statistical 

representations of classrooms, pupiL behaviors, and teacher behaviors. 

Hie results of these studies do not tell us what should or .could be 

happening in classrooms: When more effective teachers of low SES pupils 

are described as having less deviant, disruptive pupil behaviors in 

their classrooms, and less effective teachers are described as having 

more of such behaviors, we cannot point to a causal direction. We do 

not know what .behaviors or whose behaviors are caused by whom or what. 

We do know.that pupils who were less deviant and disruptive appeared to 

make more, academic, gains than pupils who we/e more deviant and disrup- 

tive, thus giving, their teachers the classifications of more and. less 

effective, respectively. In other words, the closer low SES pupil 

"behaviors resettle those of middle and upper SES pupils, the closer • 

* - ♦ . ' • . 

the teaching behaviors- of "nore- effective" -teachers <of lew SES pupils 

*' 

resenfole those of teachers of high SES pupils. 

None of these descriptive process-product' studies actually tell 
: us what teachers should do to increase the academic achievements of 
low SES pupils if they are not attending and on task. What would 
make the acquistion ot basic skills wore relevant, more valued, and more 
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sought after fay these low achieving, pupils is tfie question still unans- . 
wered. 

* ■ • ■ 

Let us consider again the international IEA study. In .developed 

countries it was found that "hone background" variables»accounted for „' 

» • • • 

most of the variance in pupil achievement. • In developing countries, . 
on the other hand,, "in school" variables accounted for more pf the. 
variance. These findings reflect, among other things; homogeneity ' ' 
of such factors as level of teadier training, presence of textbooks, 
and so on, in the developed countries compared to the developing countries. 
Along the school continuum there is sinply nore variation present in 
developing countries. * 

When we turn to our own country, certainly developed rather than 
developing, we find again that relative -development Jevgl is predic- 
tive of pupil achievement. Although the Coleman report (19'5*6) finds >' 
that "in school" variables are less important than "home background" 
variables, it also makes clear that "school factors make more difference 
in .achievement for minority group members (low SES) than for whites 

* • * 

(middle SES) , " and that Jl it is those children who come least prepared 
to school... for whom the characteristics of a school make the most : 

* m 

difference (p% 297)." 

For the majority of our pupils, then, the differences between the 
•schools attended were not statistically significant along the dimensions , 
measured by the Coleman survey. But this does not mean that schools 
(or teachers) make no difference in pupil achievement. It only means 
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that whatever makes this difference will be found within the schooling 
experience of pupils. 

What is experienti'ally significant/ however, is that SES does 
make a difference. We can predict that, for high SES pupils, "in school" 
variables are more potent. That is, bedause of the match between their 
attitudes, values, and behaviors and those expected in our classrooms, 
we predict that these pupils will have differential educational exper- 
iences,' both positive and negative. For low SES pupils, however, 

« 

because of the mismatch between their attitudes, values and behaviors 
With those expected in our classrooms,, we can predict highly similar— 
and negative—classroom experiences. ». 

The experiences of pupils may, as suggested by the research, 
include a great deal- of direct teaching in the early years. The 
question that must be raised with, regard to this experience, and in 
the light of current research, is whether this process constitutes 
educating in the broad sense of the word, or training in the narrow 

sense of the word. 

Careful attention should be given to the consequent achievement 
of pupiis who acquire basic skills successfully through direct teaching 

♦ 

practices. If their success in giving right answers does not increase 
their ability to make decisions, direct their own behavior, set their 
own goals, and assume responsibility for their successes and failures, 
we will not have moved toward eliminating SES as a predictor of academic 
achievement. 
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The ordinary citizen must be equipped, now more than ever, to 
mak> informed decisions \hat deal with our national, and indeed, 
global welfare. Daily decisions of the marketplace are not just matters 
of addition and subtraction, but of judgments based on knowledge of 
risk and personal values. 
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"^A Pupil-Centered Model for Research in 
the Natural Setting of the Classroom 

In Part I and in Appendix A to this paper we have presented a pupil-centered 
model for research on teaching effectiveness • This model utilizes the natural 
setting of the classroom and incorporates current educational practices. It is 
a simple change model based upon the premise that the educational process is 
intended as a treatment for changing students from a state of not knowing to know- 
ing. Students are, therefore, the Input into the change system, the educational 
experience is the Treatment, and the changes in student performance behavior is 
the Outcome. 

The unstated, but operating, hypothesis of every classroom is that the applied 
treatment, that is, the conditions and experiences offered students, will address 
the state of . the target population and produce desired ihhanges in their performing 
behaviors. Measures of student outcomes indicate the match, or mismatch, between 
student entry characteristics, the change treatment applied^ and the system- 
prescribed outcome criteria. 

The purpose of this model is to examine hypothesized relationships between 
student characteristics, educational treatments, and ^student outcomes. When it 
is applied to descriptive studies, this model can be us. to identify differences 
aaid similarities in sample student populations, applied treatnents, an\ student 
outcomes. Applied to comparative studies, this model can be used as a gu^de fot 
documenting differential responses of identified sample populations to defined 
and monitored educational treatments. Knowledge gained from both types of studies 
can serve as the basis for designing experimental treatments for defined 
populations. 

The practical purpose of this model is to identify the ways in which some 
students can be said to be like some others by defined characteristics and 
responses. By application. of meta-analysis to accumulations of studies utilizing 
this model we may someday be able to identify the ways in which all students can 
be said to be like all others in their characteristics and responses. However, 
our present purpose is to provide a knowledge base for the treatment of student 
differences to achieve similarity in successful outcomes of the educational 
process. 
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Appendix A. A Model for Conceptualizing Teacher Effectiveness Research 

The following table presents a conceptual model for identifying 
input variables (pupil characteristics) , change process variables (teacher 
characteristics, subject natter) , and outcome variables (pupil cogni- 
tive and affective outcome measures) known or assumed to be correlated 
with effective teaching. We have provided both the three types of 
variables and possible values or conditions which they fhight assume. 
The following discussion describes how these variables have (or have t 
not) been dealt with in the literature. . ; 



(Insert Table A here) 



/ 

I 



/ — ^ 



Pupil correlates 

1. Age/grade level . Every study, of necessity, indicates the gra^e 
level (s) with which it deals. The vast majority deal with the early f 
elementary grades, a few extend upward into the upper elementary leveljs, 
and virtually none address either the junior or senior high school grades. 
Given the data on pupil cognitive, emotional, social and moral develop- ,' 
ment across these time spans; given the differences both in variety 
of materials studied and in teaching practices deemed appropriate as 
grade level increases; and, finally, given the increasing importance ^ 
of the affective component of education (see below), very real questions 
must be raised regarding the extent to which results obtained at the 
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Table A 

Inputyteriables, CJiange Process .Variables and Outcome Variables Known 
or Assumed to be Correlated with Effective Teaching 



Input 



Change Process 



Outcome 



Pupil Characteristics: 
age: K through 12 
sex: male 

female 
ethnicity: black 
. brown 
red 
white 
other 

SES: high 
medium 
low 

achievement: high 
medium 
low 

personality (multi- 
dimensional) 



Teacher Characteristics 
age: (20-29,.. .60-69) • 
sex: male 

female 
ethnicity: black 
brown 
red 
white 
other 

SES: high 
medium 
low 

achievement: high 
medium 
low 

personality: (multi- 
dimensional) 
experience* yes (con.)* 

yes (incon.) 

no 

familiarity: not A or B** 

A, not B 

B, not. A 
A and B 

subject matter: reading 
mathematics 
social studies 
science 
literature 
(others) 



Cognitive Skills 
lower-order 
higher-order 

Cognitive Time: 
short-term 
long-term 

Affective: school' 
self 



*The three levels of this variable correspond to (a) experienced teachers who achieve 
consistently high or low learning gains with their pupils (b) experenced teachers who , 
are inconsistent in achieving learning gains with their pupils and (c) inexperienced teachers 



o^A = pupils, B ^curriculum. 
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early elementary levels will generalize to the upper grades. Valuable 
as such information undoubtedly is for the samples studied, the extra- 
polation of such data to higher grades may be irrelevant or even 
counterproductive. 

2. Gender. There is both experimental and correlational evidence 
indicating that teachers react differently to boys and girls, that 
girls and boys behave differently in some ways, and that there are sex 
differences in relation too* both cognitive and affective pupil outcomes. 
Virtually all the research reviewed in chis paper, however, has col- 
lapsed scores across classrooms; grade levels, and/or schools, so that / 
few statements can be made regarding possible teacher effectiveness 
differences as a function of pupil gender/ 

# 

3. • Ethnicity . .Recent decades have witnessed a rising awareness 
of potential ethnic differences in the perception of the school envi- 
romtent and in the achievement levels obtained by different minorities. 
Black, Chicano, and Amerindian pupils manifest differences among them- 
selves, and ali three groups together differ from the white majority 
in identifiable ways. When experimental studies compare these groups 

• ♦> 

along some dimension relevant to education, differences are found more 
often than not. While some studies do report results, both cognitive 
and affective, in ethnic terms, the majority, do not', again collapsing 

results across groups. 

Indeed, the specific ethnic cortposition of the classrooms being 
studied is often unclear. While many potentially relevant interactions 
undoubtedly exist within this area, interactions between pupil and 
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teacher ethnicities, and between ethnicity and gender should serve to 
remind -us of the Complexity of the differences we are ignoring in not 
considering ethnicity. 

4. Socioeconomic status (SES) . This is a composite variable 
usually assured to ' include such background factors as family income, 
parents' educational levels, child-rearing practices, and language 
experiences. Our society, nominally democratic, recognizes the exis- 
tence of at least upper, middle, and lower classes; sociologists extend 
the categorizations to lower-middle, upper-upper, etc. Educational - 
researchers have found SES to be one of the most important predictors 
of cognitive and affective pupil change,, and SES designations accompany 
almost all studies (See Part I). However, if s^ 'categorized, results 
are to be generalizable (and such studies replicablej we need some" 
consistent basis for classifying schools and pupils. Is the. determina- 
tion based on objective data, proportion of pupils using the free lunch 
program, the use of upper and lower extremes, or median' splits based 
on principals' ratings? All of these tecshniques and more ap£*pr in the 
literature, and often no way is .even provided for determining how the 
decision was made. 

5. previous achievement level . The fact that there are bright 
pupils from poor backgrounds and dull pupils from affluent backgrounds 
indicates that SES and achievement are not perfectly correlated. 
Each pupil, at least from grade one on, carries with him/her a record 
of previous successes or failures whether based on previous grades, 
teacher ratings, and/or standardized IQ and achievement tests. Such 
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* records at least partially determine his,^er placement into Fast/Slow 
groups and may determine how the teacher perceives his/her potential 
(teacher expectancy effects) . 

u 

The argument for including achievement correlates can be illus- 
trated by considering three teachers of equal ability confronted with, 
respectively, an "all dumb" class, a "mixed" class, and an "all smart" 
' class. Other things being equal, these teachers could end up being 
categorized as low-, medium-, and high-effective teachers solely as 
a function of pupils' 'previous achievement levels. Yet this correlate, 
again, is lost in most of the present research because of the tendency 
-to deal with class or school averages. 

6. Personality . We will be doing classroom teachers no great 
service by informing them that pupils have personalities and that 
different pupils have different personalities. They differ along ' 
measurable dimensions, in terms of traits including (but certainly 
not limited to) anxiety^ dependency, autonomy, aggression, conformity, 
and locus of control. All of these dimensions have been studied 
experimentally, and to deny their presence and importance in the 
classroom is to emulate a quaint habit of the ostrich. A particular 
teacher behavior, e.g., criticism, will have much different effects 
on: an extremely dependent pupil; a highly autonomous one; and one 
who does not value teacher cornnents at all. Although we may eagerly 
anti -pate the day when effective teaching will take into account 
pupil personality, that day has not yet arrived. These variabfes 
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play literally no part in the effectiveness results so far reported. 
Indeed, again, we are given no information on personality variables. 

* 

Teacher correlates 

1, Teauhci. characteristics . Teachers vary, as do pupils, on the 
dimensions of age, gender, ethnicity, SES, previous achievement levels, 
and personality. It would be more than a little naive to expect the- 
' same or even similar behaviors from a 21-year-old black male of high 
intelligence from a ghetto background and from a 65-year-old white > 
female of medium intelligence from an affluent suburb. And it would be 
the height of folly to assume that such differences do not interact 
with similar pupil differences. 

Unfortunately, with a few experimental exceptions, all the richness 
and diversity of teacher (and pupil) personality variables does not 
appear as a significant factor in the research. 

It is almost as if there is one monolithic teacher—ageless, sex- 
less, of no discernible race, of unknown background and unknowable 
personality— teaching, one similarly neutered pupil. Broad generaliz- 
ations across 'such diversity may confuse more than clarify questions 
of teacher effectiveness. Not only are teacher characteristics absent 
as variables, the relevant information is usually completely absent, 
leaving the researcher interested in replication with nowhere to turn. 

2. Teacher Experience . The operational definition of "teacher" 
in effectiveness research has ranged from students enrolled in intro- 

* 

ductory education classes through pre- service teacher trainees and 
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student teachers to "line" teachers with widely varied levels of ex- 

perience. Rarely if at all taken into account is the related issue of 

j 

a teacher's experience with a particular subject natter or grade 
level. Indeed, again, such descriptive data are rarely reported. 

More importantly, it is known that in-service teachers are maas- - 
urably different both in terms of stability and competency, at least in 
some respects. Using the criterion of pupil cognitive gains on stand-' 
ardized achievement tests, Brophy and his associates have been able 
to identify those teachers who produce consistently high (or consis- 
tently low) pupil gains over a period of years; and those teachers 
who show inconsistent patterns of gains over a period of years. We can 
have little confidence *in conclusions regarding teacher effectiveness 
when we do not know whether they are stable or consistent, or when we 
do not even know hoW the word "teacher" has been defined. 

4 

3. Teacher familiarity . The above discussion relates to how 

long a teacher has been teaching. Whether teaching is regarded as an 

art or as a science, .most, would agree that both artist and scientist 

need at least" some period of time in order to familiarize themselves 

with the parameters of their art or science, and to develop and stabilize 

their performances. A related issue concerns those studies, some 

experimental and some correlational, in which teachers are placed in 

situations where they are unfamiliar with either the materials or the 

students to be taught; or where -they are unfamiliar with both. " While 

it is true that much valuable information may be acquired ;Ln this 

manner, especially relating to pre- service teacher training, we must 

J . 
again question the propriety of grouping together studies of the"se 
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kinds and studies where the 'teacher is familial with both materials 
and pupils. The 'latter situation more closely approximates the real- 
life classroom and generalizations across these dimensions should be 
made with extrene care, if at all. And-there is no reason to expect 

successful replication of a study\done under one .set of familiarity 

1 

conditions if the replication fs based on a different set of such ' 

* • 

«gbnditions. ^ ^ 

4. Subject matter . It is becoming clear in the research that • 
effective teaching is a matter of subtly arranging many specific be- 

haviors.and applying them' differently at different tiines and with dif- 

l . 

ferent pupils. Ihis finding is relevant to the question of the siibject 

being taught. Surely we might expect different behaviors to be differ- 

•entially effective in communicating mathematics, poetry arid good 

citizenship skills to elemerteary pupils. And we might" also expect 

• • • 

increased differences in higher grades, where teachers deal vpth core 
subjects still, but also with homemaking, woodworking, art, music, 

driver education, science, foreign languages, physical education, . and 

^ •*■ * 
so forth. 

Available research relies almost exclusively on studies of reading 
and mathematics skills at lower grade levels. Again without questioning 
the value of results for those subjects at those grade levels, their 

« 

generalizability is an atpirical question that only future research 



>■ • 



can answer. . 
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Outgoing correlates 

* ^ 

M though we will consider cognitive and affective outcomes sep- 
erately, it is important to remember that their separation is heuris- 
tic only. Any cognitive outcome has affective components and any 
affective measure will reflect cognitive aspects as well. Similarly, 
any tfeacher behavior will affect not one or the other but both. 

1. Cognitive outcomes . Our society tends to view education as 

# * 

a primarily intellectual process, and our primary educational goal is 
to produce positive cognitive gainsi^in our pupils. We should not be 

* 

surprised to' find that cognitive measures are the primary criteria f6r 
assessing effective teaching. Virtually all ' such assessment is based 
on standardized achievement tests. These instruments are convenient — 
easy to obtain, administer, score, and interpret — and are usually 
psycihomeurically sound. But two questions arise. 

In the first place, standardized tests typically are based on the 
reftall of specific information, and sample primarily lower-order 
decoding skills. Surely at some point we must begin as well to assess 
the higher-order, encoding, integrative, interpretive, problem-solving 
skills of ottr pupils. To date, this has been done very infrequently. 

Secondly, such tests are usually given immediately or as soon as 
possible after learning experiences. We have, in other words, no 
longitudinal, data based on re-testing after specified time intervals. 
We can thus begin to answer questions about the immediate effects of 
effective teaching, but cannot answer the critic who suggests that 
those measured gains may be, transitory and ephemeral'. ■ Obviously our 
overall goal relates to such long-term changes and future research 

i 
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most give this problem high priority. j> 

2. Affective outcomes . Th^pineasurement of affective (emotional, 
self-concept) pupil outodfees, although their iitportlftce has been rec- 
ognized by most workers and stressed by some, has received nwch less 
attention in tt£ literature. .Besearchers are cognitively aware of the 
affective side of education. They are sophisticated enough to warn 
us not to expect simple one-to-one correspondences between- af fective 
and cognitive measures— a teacher behavior leading to positive oogni- 
tive change may have a neutral or even negative effect on a pupil's 
self-concept. And they willingly acknowledge that the relative impor- 
tance of the affective realm becomes increasingly iiqportant in the 

upper elementary grades, junior and senior high schools. . Nevertheless, , 

■*••.' 

affective measures figure much less strongly in our data base than do 
cognitive measures. This iirbalance is unfortunate. Since school \s 
a required and shared experience of all our young people, we would not 

/ * 

be off the mark to suspect that that experience is a major factor— 
positive or negative— in the development of their affective lives. 

Another concern related to generalizability is the variety of 
affective instruments used. When researchers talk about affective out- 
comes they may be referring to pupils' attitudes toward a particular 
subject, toward their classrdbm as a whole, toward the school iti gen- 
eral, or to their self-concepts, either as students or overall. Just 
as the different definitions of "teacher" plagued us earlier, so the 
anbiguously referenced term "affective outcome" limits our ability to 
generalize across studies. 
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Let us close this discussion with a somewhat broader question. 
If the effective teacher were to produce in her/his pupils only short- 
term cognitive gains, whether lower- or higher-order skills, and only 
anbiguous and short-term gains in self-concept, how would we evaluate 
the educational process in general? Surely we want to produce citizens 
capable of pursuing an occupation or profession, capable of interacting 
positively with other people, capable of further self-directed learning 

■ ♦ 

and growth. Surely we want to produce adults who can adapt rapidly 

- — • — • - ... t 

\ 

and intelligently to a world of ever-increasing eonplexity and change. 
Surely we want and desperately need people who can do their part in the 
vital task of working out solutions to .those problems— international 
and indivj-dual violence, poverty and starvation coexisting with over- 
indulging affluence, suicidal environmental degradation, ranpant but 
unexamined technological* expansion, social , and personal alienation and 
anxiety— upon -which our planetary survival depend. 
— i£ Affective teachers , doing effective teaching, do not have some 
inpact in these larger contexts, then our future research efforts may 
be determined, in a very real sense, by whether or not we have a future. 
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